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- DESIGN FOR LIVING 


What are the functions of the University, 
the College and the School? Simply provid- 
ing instruction for their pupils is most empha- 
tically neither their sole nor most important 
duty. 

The roots and the flower of the old tree of 
British Education are both of them made up 
of the boarding school and the residential 
colleges of the ‘older’ universities. At pre- 
sent it is fashionable for anyone not enjoying 
to the full the shade of this tough old plant to 
Jay about it with an axe, so that no one will be 
able to take advantage of its spreading branches 
in the future. They say the wood is too old, 
or it is rotten under its solid-looking bark. Be 
that as it may, foreigners have time and time 
again taken cuttings from our tree to plant 
in the soil of their own countries. And in its 
life our British trunk has produced some excel- 
lent ‘fruit. 

In the early part of the last century very few 
Oxford or Cambridge dons, living in their 
generations-old colleges, could seriously have 
considered the spread of university education 
up and down the land, to the cities of the in- 
dustrial north, to Wales and the West country, 
and as an added distinction and responsibility 
for London itself. As an expression of the 
need and the ability of more and more young 
people to tackle a higher education, the “ red- 
brick universities” have come into being. They 
are now all staffed by good teachers, their 
courses are efficient and their examination stand- 
atds high. But in many cases they do not 
offer, in some cases they have not tried to offer, 
and in a few cases they cannot offer a tradi- 
tional, congenial, communal life to their 
students. 

To come nearer home. Before the war our 
hospital had already decided to make “ College 


life” available to its students by constructing 
in Charterhouse Square a residential block for 
some 200 men. Its plans had been drawn up 
and a plate of the proposed college is to be 
seen in the handbook. One or two other hospitals 
in London had already students’ hostels in 
occupation, while from the time of Paget up 
to a few years ago a handful of our students 
lived in “College houses.’” But the enor- 
mous amount of post-war rebuilding that would 
be necessary to restore the country in general, 
and the Hospitals’ educational capacity in par- 
ticular, quashes effectively the prospect of a 
residential college for many years to come. 
Above all this, the money for the building, at 
the pre-war rate of some £1,000 a bed, is even 
further away than it was in 1939. The funds 
must perforce come from gifts, and it is not 
really unreasonable for prospective donors to 
consider the large amounts still needed for 
medical research and treatment, then wonder 
why they should put their hagds in their pockets 
in the cause of lodging medical students. 

Although a residential college would provide 
the medical student with the companionship of 
college life, an easing of his financial burdens 
and emancipation from the “ rectangular figure 
that can be reduced to its lowest terms by a series 
of propositions” of Stephen Leacock’s geo- 
metry, objections are raisable to such an institu- 
tion attached to a hospital on the grounds, 
firstly, that its inmates must live with the peo- 
ple they work with, and for the whole year 
round: secondly, that the place for a residen- 
tial hostel is not on top of the Hospital, but 
outside London altogether (at Chislehurst, for 
instance, in our case): thirdly, most potent 
argument of all, the college would be full of 
nothing else but medical students. 

Now these objections, theoretical and prac- 
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tical, can be overcome, but the remedy does not 
lie so much in the hands of the separate Hos- 
pitals and Colleges, as with the Universities as 
such. The Universities—in the case of Bart.’s, 
London University—are in a better position to 
persuade the Treasury to give them help than 
each separate institution they embrace. They 
could build, or re-build if necessary, on a 
larger and consequently more economical scale. 
But above all, the Universities are able to 
gather together under one roof students of all 
faculties, in which medical students would 
become diluted down to an innocuous fraction. 

Such colleges would be all the better for 
being constructed somewhere on the outskirts 
of London, or if possible in one of its few re- 
maining pleasant residential districts. -Their 
inmates should be free to chose residence at 
any college, irrespective of which laboratories, 
lecture rooms or wards they might be attending 


* 


In a medical school such as ours a few men 
in each generation stand out in strong relief by 
virtue of their physical prowess, their lovable 
personal qualities and their inborn capacity to 
lead and inspire their fellows. Such men pos- 
sess in full measure all those virile and gentle 
attributes which we, as a nation, prize above 
all others. In the last generation R. B. Ether- 
ington-Smith was such a man; in this genera- 
tion, Dick Hall was another. 

Surgeon Lieutenant R. L. Hall, R.N.V.R., 
Bart.’s, the Navy and England, has been killed 
in action at sea, and at Honor Oak Park on 
Saturday, October 14th, when Bart.’s played 


during the day, although (and this is an ex- 
tremely important practical point) the Heads of 
these institutions would be obliged to show 
care in the selection of their students: better 
still, the residents themselves might be allowed 
some say in the matter. 


This is only a brief sketch of a tremendous 
plan, but it is no new idea. The University of 
Paris had carried out much the same sort of 
scheme before the war, when it gave its 
students an opportunity to leave the picturesque 
but unhygienic Montparnasse area for newly- 
constructed buildings at the end of the Metro 
line. If London University and the provincial 
universities took the same course, they might 
well in time. capture for their own students 
the pleasant companionship that has had its 
home for so many years in the quads and courts 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 


* 


Guy’s, his team paid tribute to his memory in 
a sublimely simple and deeply impressive cere- 
mony. The two XVs took up their playing 
positions on the field and, at a blast of the 
whistle, stood silent for a while in honour of 
a great Bart.’s captain. 

Dick Hall wielded a powerful influence on 
amateur and international Rugger and it was 
singularly appropriate that the Guy’s XV should 
stand side by side with our men at Honor Oak. 
Dick had many friends among them and we 
shall not forget this act of sympathy on the part 
of our old friends and rivals of the Borough. 

G. H. 








WHY SWIFT WROTE GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


By StR WALTER LANGDON-BROWN 


It is a really great pleasure to me to address 
the Abernethian Society* once more, a pleasure 
which on this occasion is enhanced by the recol- 
lection that it is exactly 50 years since I first 
listened to an Abernethian address, which on 
that occasion was delivered by the great Sir 
James Paget, the last one he gave. His first 
paper had been given before the Society in 
1835, when a first year’s student, announcing 
his discovery of the ¢richina spiralis. Such 
things give one a sense of continuity, which 


* An address to the Abernethian Society. last October. 





makes a strong appeal to me. For 36 years I 
spent the larger part of my life within the walls 
of this hospital; I have seen great men and 
interesting personalities enter the square, and 
in the course of years quietly vanish, until it 
seems to me more populated by ghosts than by 
living beings. 

The plan for the buildings that now sur- 
round the Square was generously presented to 
the Hospital in 1729 by that great architect, 
James Gibbs, to whom we also owe the 
Churches of St. Mary’s le Strand and St. 
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Martin’s in the Fields in London, King’s Col- 
lege Fellows’ Buildings and the Senate House at 
Cambridge and the Radcliffe Dome at Oxford. 
Of the earlier hospital buildings there only re- 
main the Church, which dates from the reign 
of Henry II, and the main gateway, which was 
erected in the first year of Queen Anne's reign. 
Just three years before Gibbs produced these 
plans an extraordinary book was published by 
Jonathan Swift—" Gulliver's Travels,” proba- 
bly the bitterest satire on mankind ever written. 


In previous Abernethian addresses I tried to 
deal with various medico-psychological aspects 
in the writings of Barrie, Robert Bridges and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. To-day I should like 
to attempt a similar method with Swift and in 
particular to show what there was in the 
temperament and experience of the man which 
led him to the savage satisfaction of writing 
Gulliver’s Travels, because they illustrate some 
psychological theories unknown in his day. In 
the first place, it has become a platitude that 
the first essential for satisfactory development 
of the personality is that the child must be 
surrounded by love and a sense of security. 
Swift had neither. He was a posthumous child 
and his mother, otherwise an attractive and in- 
teresting person, allowed his nurse to kidnap 
him for five years, after which he was left in 
charge of his uncle Godwin and hardly ever 
saw her until he was 21, although apparently 
he was devoted to her. His uncle does not 
appear to have lavished much affection on him, 
but did see to his education. Such as it was, 
Swift does not appear to have appreciated it, 
for he said once that his uncle gave him the 
education of a dog. “ Then,” same the reply, 
‘you haven’t even the gratitude of a dog.” 
Yet it could not have been a very satisfactory 
education, for at the first attempt he totally 
failed to obtain his degree at Trinity College, 
Dublin, which was a humiliating blow. It is 
interesting in passing to note the effect of 
similar failures on different people. De Valera, 
having had the same experience at the same 
institution, indignantly harangued his fellow 
students from the steps of the examination hall 
and discovered to his surprise that he had the, 
power of holding men by his oratory, with 
considerable subsequent effects on the British 
Commonwealth. A. E. Housman, of ‘ Shrop- 
shire Lad” fame, was embittered by his com- 
plete failure in Greats at Oxford, but deter- 
mined to become, as he did, the greatest Latin 
scholar of his age. I commend these examples 
to anyone among my hearers who may be 
smarting under a recent defeat of that kind. 
Swift was subsequently granted a sort of con- 


solation degree. 


He had to begin earning his living at once, 
and Sir Wm. Temple offered him the post of 
secretary. | Temple reminds me of the late 
Lord Rosebery : wealthy, attractive and able, he 
thought himself more of a scholar than the 
facts justified. He had, however, a wide states- 
manlike outlook, but lacking tenacity or great 
ambition, he was apt, when faced with political 
difficulties, to retire to cultivate his library and 
his estate. It was on one of these interludes 
of retirement to Moor Park that Swift came to 
him. ‘An eccentric, uncouth, disagreeable 
young Irishman,’ as Macaulay calls him, who, 
“ for board and 20 pounds a year, dined at the 
second table, wrote bad verses in praise of his 
employer, and made love to a very pretty dark- 
eyed girl, who waited on Lady Giffard. Little 
did Temple imagine that the coarse exterior of 
his dependent concealed a genius equally 
suited to politics and to letters, a genius des- 
tined to shake great nations, to stir the laughter 
and rage of millions and to leave to posterity 
memorials which can perish only with the Eng- 
lish language. Little did he think that the 
flirtation in the servants’ hall, which he ones 
scarcely deigned to make the subject of a jest, 
was the beginning of a long unprosperous love, 
which was to be as widely famed as the passion 
of Petrarch or of Abelard. For Lady Giffard’s 
waiting maid was poor Stella.” 


“ Swift retained no pleasing recollection of 
Moor Park. And we may easily suppose a 
situation like his to have been intolerably pain- 
ful to a mind haughty, irascible and conscious 
of pre-eminent ability . . . Yet in justice to 
Temple, we must say that there is no reason 
to think that Swift was more unhappy at Moor 
Park than he would have been in a similar 
situation under any roof in England. We think 
also that the obligations which the mind of 
Swift owed to that of Temple were not incon- 
siderable.” So far, Macaulay, and I think we 
can add that Temple gave Swift the opportunity 
of meeting men of influence in the political and 
literary world from whose patronage he got 
something though not so much as he expected. 
If the political world was murky, it was a for- 
tunate time for literature. It is a curious fact 
that the three great periods of English literature 
each began when a Queen was on the throne. 
The Elizabethan drama is one of our great 
prides; Queen Anne’s reign was the Augustan 
age of our literature, while the Victorian age 
saw a great outpouring of many kinds of crea- 
tive writing. One may hope when in due 
course, but not too soon, a Queen again occupies 
the throne there may be another age of great . 
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creative literature, of which at present there is 
no sign. 


Alfred Adler, whom I knew fairly well, was 
accustomed to say that for a contented life 
everyone had to make a satisfactory adjustment 
to three things—society, occupation and sex; 
which I have abbreviated into the “ S.O.S. of 
life.’ Now Swift signally failed in each of 
these three, as I will proceed to show.’ He had 
an unfortunate start, as we have seen, and he 
said of his early years that he was depressed 
by the ill treatment of his nearest relations, so 
that his desire for independence became a pas- 
sion. This independence he asserted at college 
by insolence to the Dean, and by cutting chapels 
and roll-calls. He was told that his mind was 
like conjured spirit which would do mischief 
without employment. Temple suggested taking 
orders. Swift said that he “had a scruple of 
entering the Church merely for support,’ but 
added that he would only do so if the King 
promised him a prebend, which sounds a little 
inconsistent. So Temple interested him in 
political life and being himself ill with gout, 
sent him on a mission to William III, who 
refused to accept the advice tendered, diverted 
the conversation on the way to eat asparagus, 
and finally offered him a commission in the 
Cavalry, which he declined. Swift said this 
was the first incident that helped to cure him 
of his vanity. So Temple found a lay post for 
him in Dublin, which Swift thought not im- 
portant enough, so they quarrelled. After all 
he was ordained in Dublin, but was obliged to 
obtain a testimonial from Temple first, for 
which he had to apply in sufficiently humiliat- 
ing terms: Temple forgivingly provided one. 
Soon after this Swift returned to Temple to 
kelp him with his literary work and began 
writing himself. When Temple died, although 
he left Swift some money and made him his 
literary executor, Swift lost a patron who would 
have continued to seek promotion for him. 
Swift kept up an agitation for clerical advance- 
ment with almost unseemly persistence, but his 
satire, ‘“‘ A Tale of a Tub,” so shocked Queen 
Anne by its hint of unorthodoxy that she would 
give him nothing in England, though she con- 
sented to make him a prebendary at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. In those days absenteeism 
was prevalent and Swift seems to have spent as 
much time in London as in Dublin. In the 
London coffee houses he was known as the mad 
parson, but his literary contacts were happier. 
He was friendly with Pope, Addison, Steele, 
Congreve, Prior, Gay and Arbuthnot and 
planned joint literary works with some of them. 
At last in 1713, when he was 36, he was made 


Dean of St. Patrick’s, and had to realise that 
this was as far as he would go in the Church. 
He showed extreme devotion to his order, with 
all the prejudices of the Irish churchmen of 
his days. But he also showed great devotion to 
the Dublin poor and was heartily desirous of 
helping poor authors. The epithet of ‘ syco- 
phant disguised as a bully’’ which has been 
applied’to him is unfair. Against his own in- 
terests he showed himself violently hostile to 
the English oppression of Ireland. He became 
alienated in consequence from official Dublin 
society, but kept those friends who could put 
up with his masterful ways, though the circle 
gradually narrowed. But the common people 
retained an enourmous reverence for him. 
Parsimonious for himself, he was very charit- 
able to others in need, and ultimately gave 
more than £10,000 for the foundation of St. 
Patrick’s Hospital. 


There are humanitarians who profess love 
for mankind but who hate most individuals 
with whom they come into contact. Swift was 
the exact opposite: as he said, ‘‘I hate and 
detest that animal called man, although I 
heartily love John, Peter, Thomas and so 
forth.”” As we shall see, as life went on hatred 
grew at expense of love. But I have probably 
shown by these selected incidents in his career 
that he was maladjusted in relation to both 
society and occupation. Still more maladjusted 
was he in relation to women, which led to 
misery and tragedy. As I have said, it was 
curious that his mother seems to have taken 
little notice of him till he was 21, and still 
more curious that after that she used to pass 
him off as her lover when on visits to Dublin. 
I imagine the Freudians would have something 


_ to say about mother fixation. She was alarmed 


about his attentions to a certain Betty Jones, 
but he told her that prudence and a cold tem- 
per shut out the idea of marriage. Swift was 
much affected by his mother’s death, but it does 
not seem to have set him free from fixation. 
Of Stella I have already spoken, but must say 
more, for she played an important part in 
Swift's life. Her real name was Esther John- 
son and while at Sir Wm. Temple’s Swift did 
much to forward her deficient education. For 
years he kept up his famous “ Journal to 
Stella,” but when he went to Dublin he made 
extravagant protestations of affection to a Miss 
Waring, whom he called Varina, and urged 
her to use her influence for his clerical advance- 
ment. When later she suggested that he could 
now afford to marry, he offered to do so, but 
in such insulting terms as to make her acc 

tance incompatible with the slightest  self- 
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respect. As Leslie Stephen says, “ This, per- 
haps the most unpleasant of his actions, pro- 
duced the desired effect.” 


Then Stella re-appeared. With the aid of 
Sir Wm. Temple’s legacy she came over to 
Dublin, but Swift carefully guarded against 
scandal and never saw her except in the pre- 
sence of a third person. Nevertheless he 
strongly opposed her marrying another Dublin 
clergyman, Tisdall, to whom he retained a 
hostile attitude thereafter. Whether Swift ever 
went through the form of marriage with Stella 
has been the subject of much debate; the evi- 
dence is in favour of his having done so, but 
it is immaterial as they certainly never lived as 
man and wife; the ceremony was a mere for- 
mality. Meanwhile another star had been rising 
on the horizon— Esther Vanhomrigh, who 
became his devoted slave, and whom he called 
Vanessa. He behave to her, as he generally 
did towards women, with a mixture of tyran- 
nisation and petting. _ He used caressing lan- 
guage in his letters, but reproached her for 
morbid sentiment. Then she startled him by 
«confessing her love, whereupon he tried to 
persuade her to adopt an attitude of mere 
friendship. Nevertheless she followed him to 
Dublin, where he received her, as she said, with 
awful looks and killing words which struck her 
dumb. Some years later, when the marriage 
with Stella was freely rumoured, the luckless 
Vanessa wrote to her, asking if it were true. 
Swift rode over to Vanessa’s house, glared at 
her angrily, threw down the letter and retired 
without a word. Not long afterwards Vanessa 
died—it is said of the shock she received. 
Anyhow she had time to revoke the will she 
had made in favour of Swift. Shortly before 
Vanessa’s death Swift offered to acknowledge 
the marriage, but Stella only said, “too late.” 


~ When Stella became seriously ill, Swift was 
greatly distressed for her, but he was also very 
anxious that she should not die in the Deanery, 
so careful was he of his own reputation, how- 
ever careless of that of others. He selfishly 
wrote: “ Tell me no particulars (of her illness) 
but the event in general: my weakness, my age 
and my friendship will bear no more.” When 
her death was announced he sat down at once 
and penned a character sketch of her in most 
affectionate terms—‘ The truest, most virtuous 
and valued friend that I, or perhaps any other 
person was ever blest with,’ he wrote, who 
never swerved from her principles “ in any one 
action or moment of her life . . . Never was 
any of her sex born with better gifts of the 
mind.” He was too overcome to attend her 
funeral, and always kept a lock of her hair. 


He was at the last buried in the same coffin. 
Here was post-mortem affection in plenty, but 
what Stella thought of it all, and of the sacri- 
fices she was expected to make we do not know. 
It is perhaps not without significance that she 
signed her will with her maiden name. 


The whole of the complicated story is a study 
in morbid psychology. I do not think we can 
fail to attribute some of it, though not all, to 
mother fixation. His mother’s desire to repre- 
sent him as her lover points unmistakably that 
way. The Greeks, who had a shrewd insight 
into human motives, symbolised this in the 
myth of the All-devouring Mother, and in 
recent times the motif underlies Audent Isher- 
wood’s play, ‘‘ The Ascent of 76.” You should 
be on the lookout for it in your practice, for it 
not infrequently is the cause of curious psycho- 
logical symptoms. Thus I knew a man very 
high up in his own profession who, if he had 
the slightest cold, took to bed for three days 
because his mother, long since dead, made him 
do so when a child. Another man verging on 
middle life chafed at his mother’s dictation but 
obeyed her. She wrote letters to him twice a 
day telling him just what he was to do. Not 
surprisingly he had achieved nothing, in spite 
of a good education and ample means. I could 
give examples of even more curious aberrations. 
Among writers, J. M. Barrie and D. H. Law- 
rence are clear examples of the damaging effects 
of this fixation on their whole outlook. By one 
thing you shall know the mother fixed—their 
incapacity to achieve a happy marriage—to 
which rule there is only one exception—they 
may be happy with a girl cousin on the mother's 
side. 


Henry Morley, who always puts the most 
favourable interpretation on all Swift's actions, 
attributes his reluctance to marry to his belief 
that he would become insane—which he actu- 
ally did—and that he resolved not to transmit 
this tendency to a child. On the other hand, 
we know that Swift himself attributed it to 
prudence and a cold temper, though this may, 
of course, have been a rationalisation. It is 
clear that he was incapable of regarding mar- 
riage as a partnership; he must dominate and 
feared to put any woman into a position where 
she might dominate him. Indeed, when one 
comes to think of it, the successive episodes 
with Betty, Stella, Varina and Vanessa do not 
argue a particularly cold temperament. But in 
such matters he was a taker and not a giver, 
which ended in his getting very little and in- 
flicting gteat suffering on others. And Stella, 
who loved him best, was the greatest sufferer, 
though he had to suffer bitter remorse. 
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I do not think it is* possible to separate 
entirely his maladjustment towards women 
from his maladjustment to society as a whole. 
To try to combine an autocratic bearing with 
unashamed clamouring for clerical preferment 
was a task beyond even Swift’s ability. To ex- 
pect a bishopric after publishing heterodox 
opinions is a trifle naive. In the political world 
he rose to a considerable height for a time, but 
as he never concealed his view that politicians 
were rogues and knaves, his prospects here van- 
ished on the death of his patron, Temple. 
‘ Although very ambitious he never knew what 
he really wanted and at the crisis of his life he 
made a wrong choice.’ To add to the contra- 
dictions in his curious make-up, he combined 
arrogance towards the powerful with an intense 
sympathy for the under-dog, so long as he had 
not been responsible for putting that dog where 
he found him. 


There are some additional points of medico- 
psychological interest. He had an abnormal 
interest in excreta and excretory processes and 
delighted in dirty imagery, yet with a fascinated 
revolt as is not uncommon in some psychopaths. 
Without going into all the Freudian explana- 
tions of this, it seems to me to occur in people 
who resent sharing any physiological character- 
istics in common with animals. It is an angry 
jeer at humanity, just as James Joyce’s obscen- 
ities are a jeer at his strict Jesuit upbringing. 
Swift combined a dirty mind with a scrupulous 
cleanliness of body. Obsessional washing is 
another not uncommon feature in psychopaths. 
I remember an elderly lady who contracted 
pneumonia after her third bath during a single 
night—each time she felt sure some dust. had 
fallen on to her from the ceiling! Now this 
obsession is based on the wish to get rid of a 
sense of guilt by penance. But note—it may 
not be that individual’s guilt; they may be 
offering themselves as a scapegoat for someone 
else near and dear to them. So it behoves us 
to walk delicately when we are faced with an 
instance of this obsession. 


A more purely medical fact in Swift's life 
was that he was liable to severe attacks of 
labyrinthine vertigo—Meniére’s disease. He 
had his first attack while at Sir Wm. Temple's 
and as it occurred after eating a surfeit of fruit, 
he attributed the seizure to them, and never 
ate fruit any more; but the attacks continued. 
When he was 64 he was writing a violent attack 
on a scheme for the equalisation of benefices 
and the requiring of residences on the part of 
the incumbent; very reasonable reforms one 
would have supposed. Swift said, ‘‘ it took its 
birth from hell,” and worked himself up so 


much that he had a particularly severe attack of 
giddiness, was unable to finish the article and 
was thereafter never fit for serious work. 
Mentally he began to do down hill and ulti- 
mately became, as he feared he would, insane. 
He said he would die “ like a poisoned rat in 
a hole.’ Unfortunately he was an unconscion- 
able time a-dying, for he lasted seven years 
after the complete decay of his brilliant in- 
tellect. It has been alleged, I know not on 
what authority, that his vertigo was due to a 
tumour on the acoustic nerve, the pressure of 
which ultimately drove him insane. But there 
is no record of his having nerve deafness or 
facial paralysis which accompanies such a 
tumour, nor do these tumours usually lead to 
insanity. To-day we are more inclined to lay 
stress on the evil effects of a prolonged and 
unresolved psychological conflict which be- 
comes so intolerable that it results in a splittin 

of the mind. This conflict certainly sae | 
for Swift. Leslie Stephen sums him up as a 
“combination of an intense and glowing mind 
with narrow prejudices and the perversion of 
a deeply affectionate nature with a kind of 
double selfishness.” Surely sufficient contra- 
dictions to provoke severe conflict, but just the 
ingredients for the making of a great satirist. 
His first ambition to be a poet failed because 
he could not harmonise these contradictions, 
but such harmonisation is not necessary in a 
satire. 


He appeared incapable of such sublimation 
as Beethoven achieved in his last years which 
were clouded by total deafness, family dis- 
appointment, povertyg loneliness, frustration 
and despair. For in spite of all this he then 
composed some of the most exhilarating, if 


mysterious music ever written. 


Let us pass now from the man to the book 
in the hope that a study of his personality wiil 
throw light on his work. Not that there need 
be any doubt about the intention of the latter, 
for, as he wrote to Pope, ‘‘ The chief end I pro- 
pose to myself in all my labours is to vex the 
world rather than divert it.” Which is exactly 
the opposite to what actually happened, for the 
savage satire on mankind in Gulliver's Travels 
has become, in a rather bowdlerised form, a 
diverting book for the nursery. Dr. Arbuthnot, 
physician to Queen Anne and himself a writer, 
prophesied that it would have as great a success 
as Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, which it has 
had in more ways than one, for just as the 
satire has evaporated and left an adventure 
story behind, so Bunyan’s theology is largely 
set aside and his book read for its character 
drawing and superb literary style. 
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Both books are allegories, and that allegories 
are difficult to write is shown by the few that 
have survived. Dr. Johnson sneered, “ when 
once you have thought of big men and little 
men, it is very easy to do all the rest.” But 
he was wrong. I do not think we should be 
wrong, however, if we say that the careful, 
realistic detail with which the beginning of 
each voyage is described was learned by Swift 
from Defoe in Robinson Crusoe. The shift 
from the realistic to the fantastic is made so 
cleverly that it completely deceived the Irish 
bishop who said that the story ‘“ was so full of 
improbable lies, that he didn’t believe a word 
of it.” He must have taken the idea of Lilli- 
put from Lucian, who imagined the man in 
the moon looking down on the little argives 
and Spartans struggling for a bit of land that 
looked to him no bigger than a lentil. It is 
said that Swift was indebted for some of his 


ideas to Cyrano de Bergerac, that swashbuckler 
famous for his enormous nose, who wrote play- 
ful accounts of voyages to the sun and moon. 
I have read an abbreviated version of de Ber- 
gerac’s voyage to the moon and it is clear to 
me that Swift did make use of some of the 
incidents related therein. What is of more 
importance to my present thesis is the way in 
which, as we proceed, the story becomes less 
and the satire more bitter. To quote G. B. 
Harrison: “In the first voyage Lilliput is a 
bird’s eye view of humanity and the story is of 
more importance than its interpretation. In 
each succeeding book the story becomes less 
important as Swift’s disgust with humanity in- 
creases until at length Gulliver reaches the 
Yahoos and is obliged to admit that he himself 
is one of the tribe.” 


(To. be concluded next month.) 





There will be a meeting of the Fellows and Members of the Royal College of Surgeons 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on Thursday, November 16th, at 2.30 p.m., to receive the Report of 
the Council for the past year. A copy of the Agenda will be issued on or after November 
11th to any Fellow or Member applying to the Secretary. 





SKIAGRAM 


By W. McApam EccLEs 


Has not the time come when an effort should 
be made—and internationally—for a standard 
term to be used for the photogram produced 
by x-rays? To some this would appear to be 
long overdue, and it would rebound to the 
credit of the English-speaking peoples if they 
were the nations to bring this about. : 

At the present time—1944— there are no less 
than nineteen words which have been used in 
connection with “a negative produced upon a 
film sensitive to the action of x-rays.” Chrono- 
logically they may be tabled thus :— 

. 10. 


1. X-ray. Actinogram. 
2. X-rays. 11. Radiograph. 
3. X-ray picture. 12. Radiogram. 
4, X-ray photograph. 13. Sciagraph. 

5. X-ray plate. 14. Sciagram. 

6. X-ray film. 15. Shadowgraph. 
7. Réntgen 16. Shadowgram. 


photograph. 17. Skiogram. 
. Roentgenogram. 18. Skiagraph. 
. Actinograph. 19. Skiagram. 


\o © 


Much confusion, and uncertainty, is caused 
by such variety of terms.: Some very absurd 
expressions are still in common use, such as 
“Take an x-ray of this fractured bone” .. . 
“Has a radiogram been made?”’ and so on. 
In reviewing what should be considered as the 
best—and international—word, it- may be. said 
that two terms stand out, namely, Skiagram and 
X-ray Film. ,Of these two, almost certainly the 
eee appear to be the 

er. 


This word is etymologically sound, for its 
origin is from two Greek words, “ skia,” a 
shadow, and “ gramma,” writing. 


The following are the cogent reasons for its 
use from now onwards as the only word to 
designate the results upon a film sensitive to 
the action of x-rays :— 


a It implies a “ shadow writing,” which is 
a negative produced by x-rays. 
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6 It has never been used for any other pur- 
pose, nor is it likely to be used, if it were 
to become ‘standardized,’ and that in- 
ternationally. 

c It has a distinctly “ scientific sound ” 
about it, and has for years now been 
used “ scientifically.” 

d Once standardized, it would become used 
in all scientific text books, in reports upon 
patients, in courts of law, etc. 

The following are possible reasons for not 

using the term “ x-ray film” :— 


* 
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a It is somewhat cumbersome. 
b The term x-ray thus applied is unscien- 
tific. 
c The term “film” 
senses : 
i. A sensitized material upon which a 
negative is produced. 
ii. A common term for a “ movie’’ or 
“ stop-film ” strip, upon which prints 
have been produced for exhibition. 


is used in several 


iii. A “ moisture on glass,” “a haze,” 
and a “thin membrane.” 


* 


A CASE OF ACUTE INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION 
By R. M. T. WALKER-BRASH 


The following case of intestinal obstruction 
is of interest owing to its occurrence late in 
life and some unexpected findings :— 

Mrs. M. L., aet. 75, was admitted to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital on 20.7.43 with a 
four days’ history of coliky abdominal pain 
and vomiting. The vomit had become brown- 
black and foul-smelling. There had been 
anorexia and constipation. The severity of the 
symptoms had abated markedly before admis- 
sion. 

There was a history some thirty years pre- 
viously of two operations for peptic ulcer. No 
details were obtainable, and there had been no 
recurrence of symptoms. 

C.O.E. T.99—P.72. R.18.—B.P.140/85. 

The patient was thin and dehydrated. The 
mucous membranes were a normal colour. The 
abdomen was distended. There was visible 
peristalsis in the lower quadrants. On the 
right were two 4in. paramedian incisions. 
There was generalised tenderness and hyper- 
resonance, but the liver dullness was present. 
There were no other abnormal physical find- 
ings. The hernial orifices were normal and 
the scars sound. The rectum was empty but 
not ballooned. 

On admission, the second of two enemata 
yielded a non-feculent motion with flatus. In 
the next five days, the patient’s general con- 
dition improved with the aid of intravenous 
saline infusions. There was np vomiting, but 
the bowels did not open. 

On 25.7.43 the distension increased, and 
vomiting recurred. A Miller-Abbott tube was 
passed into the stomach and a laparotomy per- 
formed under cyclopropane anesthesia. 

The cause of the obstruction was a fibrous 
band, which, passing down from the region 
of the stomach, constricted the upper ileum. 


The obstruction was completed by the kinking 
of the distal loop of gut around the band. 

The band was divided and an ileostomy 
established by the implantation of a Jacques 
catheter into the lumen of the ileum by Witzels 
method, -proximal to the obstruction. 


Post-operatively, intravenous salines were 
continued. The Miller-Abbott tube failed to 
descend and was withdrawn. Frequency and 
incontenence of motions and urine developed. 
The faces contained altered blood. Hb. 65 
per cent. Two pints of blood and a course of 
58 grammes of sulphaguanidine were given. 

The frequency of bowel action diminished, 
but the patient’s condition deteriorated; 
ulceration of the abdominal wound developed. 
On 7.8.43, the thirteenth day post-operatively, 
she had two severe haematemeses and despite 
active treatment died next day. 


It was considered that the fibrous band 


. which caused the obstruction had developed 


in connection with the previous operations, one 
of which was known to be a gastro-jejunos- 
tomy, and that death was probably a result of 
secondary hemorrhage from the ileostomy site. 
At post-mortem, however, it was found that the 
ileostomy site was satisfactorily healed. The 
stomach, jejunum and ileum were filled with 
blood. The stomach had an hour-glass con- 
striction, in association with which was an 
healed ulcer, while distal to it was the site of 
a posterior anti-peristaltic jejunostomy. There 
was a scarring of the mucosa in the duodenum. 
In the efferent loop of the jejunum, 2in. from 
the anastomosis was a chronic active ulcer, in 
the centre of which was an open arterial stump, 
which was believed to be the+cause of death. 


This case presents some unusual features. 
(i) The cause of the obstruction. 
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(ii) The improvement in the patient's condi- 
tion following the institution of conservative 
measures—apart from the relief of the dehydra- 
tion. 

(iii) The complication of a fatal hemorr- 
hage from a jejunal ulcer after the intestinal 
obstruction had been successfully dealth with. 

At 75, carcinoma or a strangulated hernia 
are frequent causes of intestinal obstruction, 
but a band following an old ahesion—common 
in younger people—is rare. 

In this case the severity of the obstruction 
was partially relieved before admission, and 
the acute stage did not recur for five days. This 
was no doubt due to some variation in the 
degree of kinking of the distal loop of ileum 
around the band. 

The post-mortem findings of fom peptic 
ulceration probably explained the difficulty ex- 
perienced in passing the Miller-Abbott tube. 
It was fortunate that greater reliance had not 


been placed on this device in the earlier stages 
of the disease. 

Since her operations thirty years previously, 
the patient had been free from symptoms of 
peptic ulceration, despite the fact that the 
jejunal ulcer must have been present, though 
quiescent, for some time. The haemorrhage 
from such an ulcer may be considered a result 
of the obstruction rather than coincidental. The 
gross engorgement of the small gut observed at 
operation, and also toxic absorption, must have 
interfered with the viability of the ulcer floor, 
producing necrosis and hemorrhage, which, in 
an elderly patient, even in less severe and un- 
cobstilicated cases, would be unlikely to respond 
to medical treatment. In this case further 
surgical interference was impossible and the 
sequence of events disappointing. 

-I am indebted to Mr. Rupert Corbett for 
permission to publish this case, and for much 
help in its presentation. 


RECENT PAPERS BY BART’S MEN 


CoHEN, E. Lipman. “Oil Acne.” Post-Grad. Med. 
J., Sept., 1944, pp. 267-270. 

ELaM, J. ‘The Oxford Ether Vaporizer.” Current 
Researches in Anesth. and Analg. July/Aug., 
1944, pp. 164-170. 

“The Present Position of Anesthesia.” 

Practitioner, Oct., 1944, pp. 238-244. 

Francis, A. E. See Stansfeld, J. M. 

Garrop, L. P. (and Heatley, N. G.). ‘ Bacterio- 
logical Methods in Connection with Penicillin 


Treatment.” Brit. J. Surg., Special Issue, Oct., 
pp. 117-124. 

HADFIELD, C. F. “The Use of Anesthesia in X-Ray 
Department.” Current Researches in Anesth. 


and Analg., July/Aug., 1944, pp. 154-163. 

LanE-Roserts, C. S. “A Note on the Problem of 
Subfertility.” Post-Grad. Med. J., Aug., 1944, 
pp. 232-236. 

MaiwLow, W. M. “Intravenous Anzthesia.” Brit. 
Med. J., Sept. 30th, 1944, pp. 432-433. 

McCurricu, H. J. Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Tumours of the Pancreas.” Post-Grad. Med. fi, 
Sept., 1944, pp. 260-261. 


PREWER, R. R. “Psychiatry in Detention.” Brit. 
Med. J., Sept. 16th, 1944, pp. 368-370. 


Race, R. R. “Some Recent Observations on the 
Inheritance of Blood Groups.” Brit. Med. Bull., 
Vol. 2, No. 8-9, p. 165. 

—— (and Taylor, G. L.). “Human Blood Groups.” 
lbid., pp. 160-164. 

Scott, R. BopLey. 
Relapsing Fever.” 
436-438. 


STANSFELD, J. M. (Francis A. ‘E, and Stuart-Harris, 
C. H.). “Laboratory and Clinical Trials of 
Patulin.” Lancet, Sept. 16, 1944, pp. 370-372. 

StuaRT-Harris, C. H. See Stansfeld, J. M. 


WaTKYN-THOMAS, F. W. ‘Diseases of the Ear, 
Nose and Throat.” Practitioner, Oct., 1944, 
pp. 228-232. 


WEDDELL, J. M. “Surgery in Tunisia: November, 
1942 to May, 1943.” Brit. Med. J., Oct. 7th, 
1944, pp. 459-462. 


“Neurological Complications of 
Lancet, Sept. 30, 1944, pp. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal - 


Dear Mr. Editor, 

I see in the present Journal that amongst the list 
of Prisoners of War you give the name of ‘“ M. D. C. 
Hosford.” You ask for additions to the a and 
therefore I imagine you will be glad to have 
corrections. 

My brothers and myself are often confused one 


with the other as there were four of us up at Bart.’s. 
My brother, M. D. C. Hosford, has not been and is 


_ a prisoner, but my brother, Major B. B. Hosford, 

R.A.M.C., was taken prisoner in France in 1940 and 
porn in German hands until last month; for the 
last two years he had been the Medical Officer in 
charge of a British civilian Internee Camp at St. 
Denys on the outskirts of Paris, and when the 
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Americans captured Paris and the German guards 
fled, he was, of course, automatically, with all the 
other prisoners, liberated and he is now safely in 
this country. While in the prison camp at St. Denys 
he was on a great many occasions allowed out on 
parole, and in the full military uniform of a British 
Officer walked around wherever he liked in Paris. 
He was the only British Officer who did this and he 
was never once challenged as: to who he was and 
what he was doing. 

I also know that Stoker, amongst the list of 
Prisoners, has been safely in this country for some 
time, having been repatriated in one of the parties 
who returned from Germany. 

You may care to make a note of the correction in 
the next Journal about my brother in case some o 
his friends think that M. D. C. Hosford is a prisoner, 
and I know that a great many people have enquired 
from me as to whether B. B. Hosford has been 
liberated or not. 


Yours sincerely, 


JouHN Hos Foro. 
89, Harley Street, 
Wil 


October 12th, 1944. 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal 


Dear Sir, 


I was slightly shocked to see my friend, Ronald 
Ogier Ward, alluded to in recent honours as Lt.-Col. 
whereas he is a Brigadier-General in the East. Be- 
sides his recent O.B.E. he is a D.S.O. and an M.C. 
of the last war, both distinctions having been earned 
as a Commander of a battery of artillery. He was 
in Ireland, fishing, shortly -before the present war, 
remote from civilisation, when on the banks of a 
river an Irishman slouched up to him and suggested 
that he had better exchange his rod for his gun as 
Germany was at war with England. Ward, 
thoroughly roused, put his rod hastily together and 
took the night mail for England, and the quickest 
possible way back into the Army. But not this time 
asa combatant. That was not possible. He was too 
old and too well known. : 

But in the last war he was determined to fight 
and concealed from all his medical identity even to 
the extent of hiding behind a cross-Channel funnel 
to avoid Sir Anthony Bowlby, and concealing himself 
behind a pillar of the restaurant of the Continental 
Hotel, Cairo, from me, lest I should exclaim his 
name and surgical renown. 

I really must protest that he is Brigadier-General 
R, Ogier Ward, D.S.O., M.C., O.B.E., and one of 
Bart.’s renowned sons. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. E. BLOXsoME. 
Croft House, 
Fairford, Gloucestershire. 
October 9th, 1944. 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 


As Medical Correspondent to the Old Eastbournian, 
may I bring to your notice that the name of G. M. 
Vickery should be amongst those on your Roll of 
Honour? 


G. M. Vickery was educated at Chafyn Grove 
School and Eastbourne College, leaving the latter in 
July, 1939. Having decided to follow his father’s 
profession, he entered St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Medical College at the beginning of this war as a 
first year student. In 1941, before reaching his 
clinical studies, he volunteered for the Fleet Air 
Arm. On completing his training he saw fifteen 
months’ service in the Mediterranean and then re- 
turned to England on a course. 

At the time of his death he held the rank of Sub- 
Lieut. (A), R.N.V.R. A_ fuller obituary notice 
appears in the “ Eastbournian” of December, 1943, 
Vol. 49, No. 327. 

Yours sincerely, 


Napigr A. THORNE. 
The Abernethian Room, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
West Smithfield, E.C.1. 
October 10th, 1944. 


We are grateful to the following additions and 
corrections also received from correspondents :— 


ROLL OF HONOUR 
Levick, R. E. K., held the rank of Captain, R.A.M.C. 


HONOURS 


Dunn, D. M., holds the rank of Major, R.A.M.C. 

The C.B.E. has also been awarded to Col. E. B. 
Allnutt, M.C., R.A.M.C., and to Col. J. M. 
Weddell, R.A.M.C. 


EYES FIRST... 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 

“Eyes, first and much, Fingers, next and little. 
Tongue, not at all!’ I heard this so often from 
Lockwood’s lips, that I confidently present it as the 
correct rendering of his diagnostic counsel. More- 
over, it is, I venture to think, not only more epigram- 
matic but more significant than* Professor Grey 
Turner's version recently to the Abernethian Society. 
Although many of Lockwood's pithy exhortations and 
admonitions were original, and indeed in some in- 
stances clearly impromptu, I have the impression that 
this one now under consideration, perhaps the best- 


- known of all, was second hand. In his obituary 


notice in the Journal of December, 1914, I wrote, 
“Of course he did not originate this exhortation but 
its application he was never weary of reiterating.” 
I do not think I should have used the dogmatic ‘ of 
course” without good reason, although unhappily 
the passage of 30 years prevents me from advancing 
a better argument. At a guess, I would give Savory 
the credit. 

Although a great Bart.’s personality, Lockwood 
appealed to relatively few, and I fancy the Hospital 
as a whole regarded the small band of hero-wor- 
shippers.as indiscriminating. One. learnt a great deal 
from his incisive invective, but the ent accom- 
a reeng of a cruel indifference towards. his. victim’s 
eelings alienated the occasional visitor and_ his 
admirers were few outside his own firm. 


I am, 
Yours very truly, 


ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS. 
86, Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
October 10th, 1944, 
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To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 

In the report of Prof. Grey Turner's talk to the 
Abernethian Society on “ Just Yesterday in Surgery” 
a famous maxim is wrongly attributed to C. B. 
Lockwood and is incorrectly quoted. According to 
C. B. Lockwood himself writing in the St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital Reports, Volume xxxii., the maxim 
is ‘ Eyes first and much, hands next and least, tongue 
not at all,’ and the originator of this maxim was 
another son of Bart.’s—Sir George Murray Humphry, 
Professor of Surgery at Cambridge University some 
sixty years ago. 

Yours truly, 
A. HuMPHRY. 
Springfield, 
Grosmont, Hereford. 


TOM GILLESPIE 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal 


ir, 

Members of the 8th Decennial Club will have read 
with deep regret the announcement of the death on 
September 16th of Tom Gillespie. He came down 
from Cambridge in the middle nineties, and his 
charming and genial personality at once endeared him 
to a fresh circle of men, who have valued his friend- 
ship through half a century. After qualifying he 
became House Surgeon at the Metropolitan Hospital, 
and was then House Physician to Sir William Church. 

On leaving Bart.’s he went into practice in the 
suburbs of Southampton, where his natural gifts and 
personality soon secured for him a wide popularity 
among all classes; in later years his services as*a 
Consultant were in path ol demand by his col- 
leagues in an extensive area. 

In his younger days a lawn tennis player of no 
mean order, he always maintained a beautiful court 
in his garden. With a deep knowledge of good 
wine, and a cellar well stocked with the same, with a 
strong sence of humour, and his well-known 
geniality as a host he was unsurpassed. 

In later year while much handicapped by osteo- 
arthritis in both hips, and while never really free 


BOOK 


PHYSICAL METHODS OF TREATMENT IN PSYCHIATRY. 
By Slater and Sargent. Pp. 165. Livingstone, 
8/6. 


This book, emanating from the Maudsley Hospital, 
is intended for the young clinician in psychiatry, the 
general practitioner and the senior student. It pro- 
vides continuity of approach to psychiatry from 
general medicine. 

It contains full descriptions of the new methods 
and techniques in the physical treatment of papchanes, 
Insulin treatment for Schizophrenia, nvulsive 
Therapy, Prefrontal Leucotomy, Malarial Treatment, 
etc. The uses and results of each method are dealt 
with adequately. It is paradoxical that while modern 
knowledge has made the nature and relation of mind 
and body more obscure, yet at the same time physical 
methods of treatment have yielded such excellent 
results. 


from pain by day or night, he was always bright 
and cheery. 

A keen Freemason; a capable accompanist on the 
piano; the world is the poorer by the loss of a very 
great gentleman. 


B.H. 
Surrey. 


MORE ABOUT APATHY 


To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 

In the September number of the Journal Mr. W. 
Pierce Kelly wrote a letter entitled “ Apathy on the 
Field,” in which he came to the conclusion that the 
main reason for our lack of success on the games 
field, was due to a swing of the pendulum, whereby 
there simply was not the material in the hospital to 
form good sides. Though I agree with him in this 


. he made one statement with which I beg to differ, 


and there also, I think, another important cause. 

Referring to the large percentage of non-games 
playing members of the hospital he gave as one view 
that “they, perhaps rightly, consider such activity 
as being out of place.” In other words, he means 
that there are potential players in the hospital who 
say to themselves, “owing to the war I must stop 
playing games and work instead.” 

If this is really the case surely these are 
very mistaken. Most people find that if are in 
the habit of regular exercise, they work far better if 
this is continued, aad they are, therefore, relatively 
fit. They will surely agree that the time lost in 
games is amply made up for by the better work done 
as a result of them. I think the answer is that Mr. 
Kelly is mistaken and that this reason is not the 
cause of such a lack of games players. May it not 
be that the lack of players, and the lack of success 
of those that do play games is due, in part, to 
lack of good organisation and leadership? This lack 
has unquestionably been present, and it will be in- 
teresting to see whether our games record will not be 
better now that there is promise of something better 
in this line. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM R. JuCKEs. 


REVIEWS 


To the student and the practitioner the more 
general chapters will probably be of greater interest. 
There is a brief introduction on the pathogenesis of 
mental disease, and a concluding chapter on the 
relation of psychological to somatic treatment. The 
chapter dealing with chemical sedation and stimula- 
tion is of particular value. It contains a clear 
account of the indications for and the uses of several 
barbiturates, bromide and benzedrine. The ordinary 
textbooks deal inadequately with the analgesics, 
sedatives and stimulants, which are used so frequently 
in both hospital and general practice. This book fills 
that gap, but it is a pity that it does not cover a 
wider range of drugs. Trade names are used 
throughout the text, the authors thereby indulge in a 
practice which they admit to be wrong. Trade names 
must be abandoned in medical literature if confusion 
is to be avoided. 
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LocaL ANASTHESIA: BRACHIAL PLExuS. By 
MacIntosh and Mushin. (Blackwell Scientific 
Publications Ltd. 56 pages. Price 10/6.) 

Professor MacIntosh and Dr. Mushin have set out 
to describe simply, completely and with a wealth of 
pictorial and anatomical detail, the technique which 
they use for brachial plexus block. In the way in 
which they have done it they have achieved 
perfection. 

While it would be idle to claim that this book is 
as good as a personal demonstration, it is quite the 
next best thing, and the authors and their artist, Miss 
M. McLarty, are to be warmly congratulated. 


The technique employed in this volume is to take 
the reader, step by step, through an exposition of the 


MEANING AND PURPOSE. By Kenneth Walker. 
Pp. 163. Johnathan Cape, 7/6. 


In this short book Kenneth Walker reviews briefly 
some scientific theories which have influenced 
thought in the past century, and he endeavours to 
place them in their proper perspective. 

He discusses scientific materialism of the last 
century, and the inability of science to give a com- 
plete account of reality. He devotes two chapters to 
the theories of evolution which have had a profound 
effect on thought. These will be of much interest to 
the student whose knowledge of the wider implica- 
tions of Darwin's ideas* is somewhat hazier than 
his knowledge of evolutionary processes, which he 
accepts so readily. 


The chapter on Psychology gives an unbiased 
account of the Behaviorist school which is poorly 
understood by many who find its teaching unaccept- 
able and therefore its refutation easy. The chapter 
on the Influence of Freud is disappointing; it deals 
not so much with the influence of Freud but with the 
author’s disrespect for his views. 

The “Creative Evolution” of Bergson introduces 
another means of contact with reality by the Intuition 
which is a necessary postulate if one believes the 
intellect to be incapable of understanding -. the 
universe, and, in particular, incapable of finding a 
purpose. Another postulate is the élan vitale which 
reinstates an aim into a universe which science has 
reduced to a series of chance variations. The in- 


relevant anatomy and how the landmarks may be 
identified, then to show him how to place the needle 
accurately and to prove that it is accurately placed, 
and finally to perform the injection. 

In using this method the authors have not econo- 
mised over illustrations, but by using photographs of 
the human skeleton, they have superimposed draw- 
ings of the structures which they wish to emphasise, 
and to ensure complete clarity they have most care- 
fully correlated the text with the illustrations so that 
at no time is there any doubt in the reader's mind 
as to the meaning intended. 


Should the reader doubt whether any book of fifty- 
six pages is worth 10/6, then we advise him to buy 
this one and find out. 


tuition of Bergson meets an ally in the excellent 
chapter on the Religious account of Reality, which is 
based on the experience of an emotional state of 
Unity with the Tao, the first cause, the Divinity. 


He discusses various “ substitute’’ philosophies 
which men have tried since the dawn of “ unbelief” ; 
Humanism, Racialism, Communism, and he shows 
how these have proved unsatisfying. The chapter 
“New Horizons” deals with the new conceptions 
coming from the World of Physics, which have made 
us more uncertain than ever about our knowledge of 
the universe. It is the revolutionary changes in 
physics by which our ideas will be most affected in 
the future; it is a pity, therefore, that they receive 
such scant attention. 


This book can well be recommended to students 
and doctors, who tend to become so absorbed 
by medicine that they no longer appreciate that they 
are looking at but one facet of the world, and that 
facet is of the smallest. This book is an excellent guide 
and introduction to modern thought and the works 
of those writers who are having such a profound 
influence upon the world, e.g., A. N. Whitehead, 
James Jeans, Eddington, Lippman, Huxley, Watson, 
etc.; there is a short bibliography at the end of the 
book. If it stimulates thought this work will have 
achieved something of great value, and very dull of 


. mind must he be whose curiosity is not aroused by 


the subjects dealt with in this book. 








At HILL 


Infected perhaps by the melancholy of 
autumn it is borne in upon me that what one 
can write about any one month at Hill End is 
much the same as what one could write about 
any other. When you come to think of it, the 
same sort of things occur in a sequence. People 
come, they go after twelve months, while they 
ate here they act plays, organise dances, philo- 
sophise at colloquies, play games and all the 
rest of it. So that when no report from Hill 


END 


End appeared in the JouRNAL (through no 
fault of mine—it was lost in transit) I expected 
it to pass unnoticed or even to prove a welcome 
omission. However, I have been reproached 
by some and accused of laziness by others, so I 
suppose I must throw off my*despondency and 
get down to it: and really, every month here 
has a different and distinctive flavour. The last 
two have provided some interesting and even 
bizarre happenings. 








i le ec oe 
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Not the least interesting more from a 
sociological than a sporting point of view was 
the cricket match against the Housemen. It 
would be true to say that a good time was had 
by all, but the general consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the best time was had by the 
umpires. Armed with quart bottles of beer, 
these two learned doctors—I regret to say they 
were both “ qualified gentlemen ”—provided 
the most decorative feature of the match. 
Despite their efforts their colleagues were de- 
feated by one run, amidst, as the newspapers 
say, scenes of wild excitement. On another 
equally uproarious occasion a scratch team de- 
feated the nurses. The ladies, batting first, were 
all out for 57, the range and variety of the 
bowling baffling many of them, but certainly 
not Miss Page, who scored nearly half of her 
side’s runs in an innings of forceful mastery. 
Undoubtedly the outstanding performance of 
the day. Batting left-handed and retiring when 
they had scored ten, the Gentlemen knocked 
off the runs fairly easily. Alan McDonald so 
far forgot the rules of decorous conduct as to 
hit a magnificent six. 

In pursuance of my policy of blowing, in my 
own humble way, the medical student’s trumpet 
(if one can blow a trumpet in a humble way), 
I should like to hit out at another popular mis- 
conception of our ill-used race. For some rea- 
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son we are notorious for having few interests 
outside our work. At any rate at Hill End this 
is quite untrue and the traditional conception 
of the student as a hearty tough intolerant of 
such of his contemporaries as have intelligent 
interests is confounded at every turn. Apart 
from everything else, there have been public 
performances by the Dramatic Society, the 
Choral Society and a recital of poetry and 
music. The Choral Society has grown from its 
comparatively humble origins to a large, en- 
thusiastic and flourishing institution. At their 
concert they attempted a more ambitious pro- 
gramme and were triumphantly successful. The 
recital of poetry and music organised by Bryan 
Storey, who deserves a special word of thanks 
for his initiative, was also a succés foux. It 
suffered to some extent from under-rehearsal 
and the standard of reading was higher than 
that of the music: but the whole effect was 
pleasing. 

We mourn the migration of many friends to 
London, and as the winter closes in upon us, 
it is a solemn thought indeed that no more 
shall we catch glimpses of Mr. D——-y’s scarlet 
braces flashing under the July sun as he shifted 
bedridden patients with that adroitness that 
was peculiarly his. With that solemn reflection 
I will leave you. 

H. W. C. 


At CAMBRIDGE 


After a lapse of three months caused by the 
long vacation another newsletter appears from 
Cambridge. While, on the face of it, this may 
seem to be a somewhate generous period of rest, 
those that have had to contend with vacation 
courses, camps and conjoint examinations will 
realise that the term “vacation”’ is more 
apparent than real. 

Since the last Cambridge news appeared in 
July we have undergone the perennial changes 
that accompany the end pat i beginning of a 
university year. There are very many freshmen 
up this term, to whom we extend our greetings, 
and there are very many old faces t, all 
of whom we are sorry to lose (though in all 
fairness it must be added that there are also 
very many old faces that seem to be still here). 

Amongst those that have passed on to — 
things is one of the late correspondents from 
this sector during the last year. Our counter- 
part at Hill End enquired a little while back 
why the term “we” as opposed to “I” is 


aimost invariably used by correspondents of 


, this JouURNAL. If he still requires the answer 


he can do no better than to apply to that giant 
figure who, for a whole year, “carried back 
the can”’ for all the foibles and frailties of his 
partner and, incidentally, did most of the hard 
work for him. Few know the sleepless nights 
that the threat of a “little piece of sartorius”’ 
caused him following a somewhat indiscreet 
quotation from an unguarded moment of one 
of the great, or of the coolness of a certain 
department following a famous Lost and 
Found notice. The surviving partner of the 
pair hopes that he may start with a clean sheet 
again, but despairs of preserving it if he re- 
mains for long a one man act. “ We” advise 
the Hill End writer to follow suit or take the 
consequences. 

As the term has only just begun there has 
so far been nothing worthy of the title of 
News to report. The main anxiety has been 


that of finding lodgings. This is a problem 
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that grows worse each year and seems to be 
almost impossible to alleviate. So thankful 
are most students to get a roof over their heads 
at all that the quality of the accommodation 
and the great disparity in cost of living 
between this and some other sectors and even 
between Cambridge to-day and two or three 
years. ago generally passes unnoticed or un- 
rematked. It would seem that perhaps the 
vexed quéstion of how long the Preclinicals 
will remain in Cambridge may be settled even- 
tually by the simple disappearance of sufficient 
living room. With all the talk of Portal 
houses and converted Nissen huts the prospect 
of finding this living room nearer home would 
seem, however, to be rather bleak. Perhaps 
we will finish up in a great camp, the last word 


in prefabrication and monotony, on Parker's 
Piece or Charterhouse Square. 

It would be out of place for us to add 
anything here to the obituary of Dr. Mettin that 
appeared in the last issue. Suffice it to say that 
that fine man and really great teacher will be 
most sadly missed in almost every aspect of our 
life here in Cambridge. He was probably the 
most brilliant lecturer that most of us have had 
the privilege and pleasure to hear, and to this 
the attendances at his famous revision courses 
bore testimony. Volumes might express less 
than the fact that I never knew of a man who, 
having signed one of the attendance sheets for 
one of Dr. Mettin’s lectures, found his presence 
required elsewhere before its commencement. 


P.J.C.C. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BIRTHS 


MarTIN-JONES.—On October 9th, 1944, at Chalfonts 
Nursing Home, Gerrards Cross, to Margaret (née 
Figgis), wife of Major J. D. Martin-Jones, 
R.A.M.C.—a daughter. 

Tait.—On September 22nd, 1944, at Princess 
Christian's Nursing Home, Windsor, to Roselle, 
wife of Charles Tait, M.B., D.O.M.S.—a son. 

Cooper.—On October ist, at Darlington, to Frieda, 


wife of Lieut. J. R. Cooper, R.A.M.C.—a son (still- 
born). 


McGuirE.—On September 15th, 1944, at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, to Alison (née Liddell), 
wife of Lieut. Neil G. McGuire, M.B., B.S., 
R.A.M.C.—a son (Michael Alexander). 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Roy S. Anderson, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 56, Prestbury 
Road, Cheltenham, 


Surgeon Captain E. Moxon Browne, R.N., Royal 
Naval Barracks, Devonport. 


~ SPORTS 
RUGGER 


- At the Annual General Meeting of the Club, Pro- 
fessor Hadfield was elected President, Sir Girling 
Ball was made a Vice-President, and last year’s Vice- 
Presidents were re-elected. 

Professor Hadfield was in the chair at a meeting 
held on the 30th August, 1944. He thanked the 
club for his election and appealed for goodwill and 
cohesion from the members. He also _ thanked 
Arthur Poni for all his efforts last year. 

The following proposals were made and adopted: 

(1) That the Pre-clinicals should be encouraged to 
play in the ist and “A” XV.'s. 

0) That a ground should be hired near the 
Hospital for practices on Wednesday afternoons. 

(3) That Vice-Presidents should be kept better in- 
formed of the activities of the club, and that in 
addition to fixture cards they should be sent a 


synopsis of the minutes of each meeting. 

(4) That dances should be held at Chislehurst to 
encourage supporters for the matches, and to im- 
prove the social aspect of the club. 

That, if possible, sleeping accommodation (in the 
West Wing) should be provided for the visiting pre- 
clinicals. 

Since this meeting all these proposals have“ been 
put into effect. 

The H.A.C. have very kindly given us the use of 
their ground at Moorgate for practices on 
Wednesdays. 

Several rooms in the west wing have been opened 
for the use of pre-clinical students over Friday and 
Saturday nights and these have already been used. 

By the time this appears in print the first dance 
will have been held at Chislehurst. 








cok 
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Barts v. King’s College Hospital. Played at 
Denmark Hill. Won 24—8. 

Before eight enthusiastic supporters, Bart.’s won 
their first match of the season in good style, and if 
the score slightly flattered us, the victory was well 
deserved. 

Both sides started out with fourteen men, and 
after about ten minutes of spirited, if scrappy, play 
Mathew scored and Hawkes converted. Shortly after 
this King’s equalised and were joined by their 
fifteenth man. 

Undismayed, Bart.’s went ahead. with another try 
by R, F. Jones, Hawkes again converting. The game 
became very open after this, but no threequarter 
movements of any note took place partly because 
Buchanan, playing out of position at scrum-half, 
failed to get the threequarters moving, since he was 
too slow from the base of the scrum and rather in- 
accurate with his passes when he did get the ball. 
His defensive play, on the other hand, was excellent. 

A series of wy goals followed, one to King’s 
and two to us, and when Charles went over for 
another try, to complete the scoring, Hacking crossed 
the line again. 

Of the newcomers from Cambridge, Hacking im- 
pressed as a fast runner with a fine swerve, and he 
looked dangerous whenever he got the ball, which 
was all too seldom, while Juckes in his new position 
at full back would do well to curb his attempts to 
join the threequarters and to develop more accurate 

icking. : 

Our victory was pg due to the pack ably led 
by Richards backed up by A. Jones, and we have 
the making of a fine fast pack who can be relied 
upon to be up with the ball in attack and combine 
well in defence. 

The fifteenth man, it remains to be said, was met 
outside the ground after the game, having found his 
way back via Chislehurst. 

Team: Juckes,; Hacking, Jones R. F., Hawkes, 
Wallis; Robinson P. K., Buchanan; Smallwood, 
Mathew, Richards, Reiss, McMillan, Charles, Jones 
A., Davy. 


v. Guy's Hospital at Honor Oak Park. Won 
11—6. 


A most encouraging feature of this game was the 
presence of the President and two Vice-Presidents of 
the Rugger Club, who, together with some fifteen 
other fans, gave the First XV. much welcome sup- 
port from the touch-line. I hope this support will 
not only be maintained but also increased during the 
coming weeks. 

The game started, as it was to continue, hard and 
fast with much stalwart work being done by both 
packs, whose play throughout was excellent. After 
ten minutes a mistake on our part resulted in a 
penalty goal being scored by Guy's; however, some 


hatd play and a good passing movement amongst 
our forwards resulted in J. Smallwood going over 
between their posts, the goal points being added by 
P. Hawkes. A sharp burst of rain now rendered the 
ground and ball slippery, and handling amongst the 
threequarters deteriorated, P. Hawkes scoring a 
penalty goal before half-time. 

In the second half play was even, most work being 
done by the forwards. Guys were seeing much more 
of the ball from both set and loose scrums, but our 
own threequarters were noticeably good in defence. 
A clever break through by Guys was eventually 
checked .by a tackle by Hacking, who himself looked 
very dangerous at times and was most unfortunate 
not to score on one occasion. A try by S. Smallwood 
in the last ten minutes was not converted, and from 
the kick-off Guys rushed through due to some poor 
fumbling on our part and scored in the corner. 

Team: Juckes; Hacking, Batten, R. F. Jones, 
Davy; Hunt, Hawkes; Smallwood, Maitland, 
Richards, Reiss, McMillan, Buchanan, Rimington, 
MacRobert. 


v. Royal Marines, Chatham. October 11th. Home. 
Won 36—3. 


This was one of those games in which the for- 
wards of both sides dominated the play. In spite 
of their weight the Marines saw much less of the 
ball in the right. However, in the loose they were 
very lively, binding better and looking for the ball 
more than the Bart.’s forwards. 

The game opened with a good forward rush by 
Bart.’s, resulting in a try by Davey, which was con- 
verted by Hawkes. Later Hawkes kicked a penalty 
goal awarded against the Marines in their twenty- 
five. Just before half-time the Marines rallied and 
following a rush scored a penalty goal. 

The passing in the Bart.’s threequarters line was 
a bit sticky at times. Once they got going, however, 
they did well, Davey and Hacking being outstanding. 

For the Marines their scrum half and full bac 
both played a very plucky game. The style of the 
former, however, was rather cramped by the vigilance 
of Buchanan and Jones. 

After half-time the Marines tired and the Bart.’s 
score mounted. Richards and Smallwood were well 
to the fore in the rushes. Hawkes did well to con- 
vert with such regularity. 

This was a good game, but one could not help 
being struck by the leisurely way in which Bart.’s so 
often followed up. 

Tries were scored by: Davey (2), Buchanan, 
Richards (2), Hacking (2), Smallwood. All but the 
last were converted. Hawkes kicked a penalty goal. 

Team: Juckes; Hacking, Batten, Pitman, Davy; 
Robinson, Hawkes; Smallwood, Mathew, Richards; 
Reiss, McMillan, Buchanan, Rimington, A. Jones. 


Notices of the teams for the coming Saturday are 
now posted at Hill End and Barts on Mondays. 
Those fel pent yr for running the club would be 


greatly he 


ped if players would make sure of ticking 


their names on the lists or crossing them off by 


Wednesdays at the latest. 





All contributions for the December issue should reach the JouRNAL Office by November 11th. 
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Surgery 
Bannerman, R. H. O. 
Samrah, M. E. 
Parry, H. E. 
Lloyd, G. H. 
Thorne, N. A. 
Waddell, T. R. 
Mark, P. M. C. 
Jones, A. 
Bowen, C. W. 
es. B. A. J.C. 
is, 
Andrew, J. 
Pitman, R. G. 
Weatherhead, A. D. 
Helps, E. P. W. 
Routh, C. D. 
Midwifery 
Bhagan, K. A. 
Bannerman, R. H. O. 
Lloyd, G. H. 
Pitman, R. G. 
Allison, R. C. 
Todd, C. 
Andrew, J. D. 
Samrah, M. E. 


Sharrod, F. J. 
Mark, P. M. C. 


PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
SEPTEMBER, 1944 


Chemistry Anatomy 
Kinsman, F. M. Wallace, J. R. C. Monckton, J. 
Physics Hindle, J. F. 
Barker, S. D. Kinsman, F. M. Ussher, C. W. J. 
Gittings, D. J. Chapman, P. J. C 
Biology aie Physiology 
Kinsman, F. M. Gittings, D. J. Chapman, P. J. C. 
Andrews, J. D. B. McKee, J. F. M. Glanvill, M. E, 
Barker, S. D. Rossdale, R. A. Pp harmacology 
Backhouse, K. M. 
L.M.S.S.A. Haire TR. 
AUGUST, 1944 Sutton, W. K. 
Midwifery Pitman, R. G. 


Halabi, N. S. 


EXAMINATION RESULTS 


CONJOINT BOARD 
FINAL EXAMINATION 


OCTOBER, 1944 


Pathology 

Walker, P. H. Bhagan, K. A. 
Grossmark, G. J. Allison, R. C. 
Dawson, A. M. Glanvill, A. T. H. 
Duggal, S. L. Ostlere, G. S. 
Pracy, J. P. Yerbury, G. 
Ellis, R. H. Seymour, J. C. 
Jackman, C. C. Peck, I. A. W. 
Alment, E. A. J. Robinson, J. O. 
Roberts, D. C. Yeardsley, F. J. 
Coulson, J. H. Watson, D. A. 
Meyrick, J. Pitman, R. G. 
Sharrod, F. J. Sharrod, F. J. 
McMillan, J. Grant, M. 
Dingley, A. G. Gloster, J. 
Debenham, J. A. R. a 
Church, R. E. Medicine 

Bhagan, K. A. 
Grossmark, G. J. Mason, S. 
Milbourne, A. G. Andrew, J. 
Nuttall, K. M. Pracy, R. 
Laymond, A. O. Corbett, A. R. 
McMillan, J. Pitman, R. G. 
Cartledge, V. L. Andrew, J. D. 
Sheldon, A. F. 
Shohet, N. I. A. 
Conway, F. J. 


The following completed the examination for the 


Diplomas M.R.CS., L.R.C.P.: — 


Pitman, R. G. Lloyd, G. H. 
Andrew, J. Routh, C. D. 

Pracy, R. Grossmark, G. J. 
Corbett, A. R. Gregory, B. A. J. C. 
Roberts, D. C. Bannerman, R. H. O. 
Coulson, J. H. Claremont, H. E. 
Waddell, T. R. Holden, F. A. 
Duggal, S. L. Parry, H. E. 
Andrew, J. D. Helps, E. P. W. 
Dawson, A. M. Meyrick, J. 

Headley, P. R. Jones, A. 

Samrah, M. E. Pracy, J. P. 


Batten, J. C. 


Strangeways, W. M. B. 
Youngman, R 

Davies, G. R. 

Merritt, D. M. 
Thompson, J. M. 
Scott, M. G. 

Marrett, J. E. 
Finlayson, R. 

van Zwanenberg, D.F. 
Richter, D 

Robinson, K. W. 
McGregor, R. C. 
Taylor, T. 


Dawson, A. M. 
Headley, P. R. 
McKerrow, C. B. 
Balls, E. A. 
Bannerman, R. H. O. 
Claremont, H. E. 
Holden, F. A. 


FIRST EXAMINATION 
SEPTEMBER, 1944 


Dobson, J. D. 
Holtby, M. C. 
Graham-Stewart, J. C. 


Holtby, M. C. 
Friedman, D. E. I. 


Montagnon, M. L. 
Mann, F. M. 
Hogben, B. H. 
Denny, W. R. 








